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EDITORIAL NOTES 


STANDARD GAS 


E continue in our issue to-day publication of our report of 

the discussion at the one-day Institution meeting last 

month, Last week we began our comments on the Papers 
comprising the Symposium on the future of the Gas Industry, 
referring particularly to the first Paper in the Institution blue 
book No. 240—that by Sir Frederick West on the standardiza- 
tion of the declared calorific value. We concluded our remarks 
by saying that standard calorific values would do much to 
mitigate many evils and would undoubtedly help the manu- 
facturers of appliances, besides making regional intercom- 
munication of gas supply a practical proposition. These points 
were brought out by speakers in the discussion, all of whom 
heartily supported Sir Frederick in his contention that action 
should be taken towards standardization—that words (and have 
there been many words on the subject during the past 20 years?) 
should without delay be translated into deeds. 

There is another point about standardization of caloric value 
which we did not mention last week but which might well be kept 
in mind. It would tend to reduce any confusion in the public 
mind in regard to what the consumer is buying through the 
meter. The electrical unit is surely not understood by the 
great majority of electricity consumers. Yet, somehow or other, 
the public has, we think, accepted the unit with far more unani- 
mity than it has accorded to the therm. This is traceable, we 
suggest, to the fact that the electricity meter reads direct in 
units, while the gas meter reads in cubic feet, which measure has 
to be multiplied by a factor, the dimensions of which vary 
from district to district, for conversion into therms. In other 
words, the gas consumer has not the same ready means of 
checking his consumption in relation to his purse. Standard 
calorific values would render practicable the adoption of direct 
therm-reading meters. The idea of the therm meter is not, of 
course, new. We well remember the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s pioneering movements some years back in the 
introduction of a Bill to authorize the Company to introduce 
such a meter—a Bill which met with persistent opposition by 
the Board of Trade. The principal arguments advanced by 
the Board were that since the calorific value of gas supplied 
by various undertakings differed the meters would not be inter- 
changeable, that if any undertaking changed its calorific value 
the registration of the meters would not be accurate, that there 
was no general demand for such a meter, and that the meter 
would facilitate fraud. 

That was in 1936, when actually the Bill went before a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament. The Joint Com- 
mittee dismissed the Board of Trade’s arguments one by one, 
and the Bill went through. That, of course, was at a time when 
there was fierce competition between electricity and gas. Now 
we have the “understanding.” Yet it is interesting to recall 
the remarks of the late Dr. Carpenter concerning the therm 
meter five years ago. His view was that the meter would be a 
valuable weapon in competition with electricity, and, he said, 
“quite clearly its simplicity will. be of benefit to those con- 
sumers who read their meters.”” And he added: “It may even 
persuade many more to become meter readers, and to abolish 
from their minds any lingering suspicion which may still adhere 
to the therm as being a derivative of multiplication and division 
sums rather than a measure of anything that really ought to be 
paid for in hard cash.” Commenting on the Bill in these 
columns, and agreeing in principle with the therm meter, we 
said that the Gas Industry in the immediate future (we were 


writing, remember, in 1936) would have more to gain by a 
greater movement towards standardization than by demanding 
from the meter makers an assortment of therm conversion 
mechanisms. We had in mind the difficulties of the makers in 
regard to diversity of specification—unnecessary diversity— 
existing then, and, also, not yet remedied. As Sir Frederick 
West’s Paper showéd, our pleas for standardization, and the 
pleas of many others, went for nothing, or practically nothing. 
More’s the pity. 


‘‘ SULPHUR} MUST GO!” 


AST week we said that the story of attempted standardiza- 

tion in the Gas Industry was a sorry tale of ineffectualness. 

Let us probe a little into the history behind the second 
Symposium Paper, that by Dr. Harold Hartley on sulphur 
reduction as a future requirement in town gas. We have before 
us a reprint of an article which appeared in the Mining Journal 
of April 8, 1854. It was concerned with the removal of carbon 
bisulphide from town gas, and from it we quote the following: 
“‘We care not whose process it is, nor whose reputation for 
infallibility may be imperilled by the trial, nor what little addi- 
tional trouble it may involve in gas manufacture; but as we 
compel a man to be vaccinated for the public good, whatever 
be‘his own estimate of the arrangement, and as we oblige him 
to cleanse his premises from refuse, however strong his attach- 
ment to filth, so, we say, must gas be rendered pure, if any 
known means exist which are available for its purification.” 
Let us jump 60 years. In 1914 the late Dr. Charles Carpenter 
gave his classical lecture on gas purification to The Institution 
of Gas Engineers. During the meeting he said—and the remarks 
were quoted by Dr. Hartley: “I think we require to give a much 
more open ear in the future than we have done in the past to 
what those who have to sell our gas have totellus. . . . I 
do say take out the whole of the sulphur compounds by all and 
every means in your power. You do not believe me, I know, 
any more than you believed those predecessors of mine a Aid 
itis . . . because I know something not only of the manu- 
facture of gas, but of the details of selling it . that I 
urge these problems for your consideration.” But nothing 
happened. 

We will jump another 20 years. In 1933 the utilization side 
of the Gas Industry were quite rightly agitating for sulphur 
removal. It was in this year that Dr. Hartley originated the 
slogan “‘Sulphur must go.” Three years later came the report 
to the Institution on “The Removal of Sulphur Compounds from 
Town Gas down to 10 gr. per 100 cu.ft.””, That report concluded 
that an all-round reduction of this order ““would represent an 
immediate advance which is possible and strongly to be recom- 
mended.” Dr. Hartley was not satisfied with this. What is 
needed, he tenaciously maintained, is a sulphur-free gas. The 
following year, 1937, saw another important Communication on 
the subject to the Institution. This Communication, com- 
prising three papers, showed the possibility of producing gas 
containing only one or two grains per 100 cu.ft. During the 
same period the corrosion reports of the Joint Research Com- 
mittee were presented, and these showed that it was only when 
the sulphur content began to fall below 8 gr. per 100 cu.ft. that 
the weight of metal removed by corrosion decreased sharply. 
In his Paper last month Dr. Hartley adduced that it would not 
be unreasonable to anticipate a saving in the cost of maintaining 
appliances and of dealing with complaints of 0.1d. per therm 
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sold to domestic consumers, if sulphur were eliminated. This 
quite apart from the fact that sulphur-free gas opens up imme- 
diately very wide fields for new loads, both domestic and 
industrial. 

In 1939 a Sub-Committee of the American Gas Association 
reported on the matter, stating that to be free from corrosion the 
organic sulphur in the gas must be of the order of less than 2 gr. 
per 100 cu.ft. This is what the Chairman of that Committee 
said: “Sulphur corrosion products now stand squarely across 
the path leading to better design of gas-using equipment and 
hence obstructing ways and means for the better utilization 
of gas. We should remove this substance that causes these 
troubles and not spend our time pacifying it the rest of our 
careers.” The provision of a sulphur-free gas, remarked Dr. 
Hartley in his Paper, will not cure all ills, but the Industry will 
remain sick so long as it supplies gas containing unnecessary 
sulphur compounds. Yet, we believe that at the outbreak of 
the present war organic sulphur purification processes were 
being applied to less than 10% of the total town gas made. 
As with standardization of calorific value, so with sulphur 
removal from gas, the future must see not more talking and 
then more shelving, but really determined and general action. 


CHANGES IN STEEL CONTROL 


AS undertakings and manufacturers of plant and appliances, 

in common with all other users of steel, will receive from 

the Iron and Steel Control in the course of the next few 
days a simplified statement on the procedure for acquiring steel. 
The general principle of restricting supplies to essential uses 
remains unaltered, but the new pamphlet (Ref. S.S. 20) reflects 
a number of developments since the Steel Distribution Booklet 
was issued last year, and forms a convenient reference for 
future use. Before finished steel of any of the classes listed in 
the pamphlet, whether for direct Government contracts or for 
any other purposes, can be acquired, the buyer requires an 
authorization on Form “M,” or Form ‘‘Ma” in the case of 
alloy steel, which can only be obtained either direct from the 
Government Department responsible for the work for which 
the steel will be used, or through a firm or person who has 
received authority from the appropriate Government Depart- 
ment to issue such authorization. The pamphlet therefore 
includes a list of the responsibilities which come under each of 
the Departments and of the addresses to which applications 
for steel authorizations should be made. 

While the essential steel requirements of Gas Undertakings 
(including tools peculiar to the Gas Industry) will still be dealt 
with by the Gas Administration Department of the Board of 
Trade at 26, Chapter Street, London, S.W. 1, the responsibility 
for issuing all authorizations for steel for hand tools has now 
been grouped under the Hand Tool Directorate of the Ministry 
of Supply at The Cedars, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. This 
represents an important simplification of procedure,. as pre- 
viously applications for steel for tools have had to be made to 
one of many different Government Departments. Another 
interesting change is that the Ministry of Supply, in addition 
to handling its own vehicle programme, will authorize steel 
for motor vehicles and spares for all Government Departments 
and industrial uses, thus giving centralized control over the 
flow of steel into the vehicle industry. 

Steel for coke ovens and patent fuel plants except those 
owned by a steel works or I.C.I., tar distilleries and low tem- 
perature carbonization plants, coal dumps, and private lines 
and sidings and rolling stock used solely for internal traffic 
within a mine or quarry premises, will be dealt with by the 
Mines Department, Mill House, 87-89, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 1. In the case of home civilian trade and indirect 
export (i.e., export of manufactured articles containing steel), 
authorizations have to be obtained from the Industrial Supplies 
Department of the Board of Trade, Millbank, London, S.W. 1, 
application being made by the actual purchaser of the finished 
steel, and not by the purchaser of goods manufactured from 
the steel. Group authority is issued to certain organized 
groups of, manufacturers, who in turn issue authorizations to 
members, while for indirect export, group authorizations are 
issued to secretaries of Export Groups who issue authorizations 
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to members or make arrangements for.individual export orders 
to be submitted through the Group. 

Having obtained an authorization, the buyer quotes on his 
order the particulars necessary for acquiring the steel, namely, 
the symbol of the Government Department concerned, the 
Department authorization number, the delivery period number 
and the statement “Authorized on Form M.” Contract or 
other reference numbers of a Department are not sufficient and 
cannot be used to acquire steel. Certain modifications of the 
procedure apply to purchasers of very small quantities of steel. 
Department symbols, &c., cannot be used by stockholding 
merchants in purchasing finished steel products for their stock ; 
for this purpose they require a licence from the Iron and Steel 
Control. 


Personal 


The Chairman and Managing Director of Messrs. George Wilson 
Gas Meters, Ltd., Mr. J. H. WiLson, has been appointed the Com- 
mandant of the Coventry City Special Constabulary. 

The Assistant Managing Director, Mr. W. D. WiLson, has been 
appointed to the position vacated by his father as Divisional Com- 
mander of “B” Division Special Constabulary. 

Mr. W. D. Wilson has been honoured by His Majesty the King with 
the award of the British Empire Medal. ‘Mr. Wilson, during heavy 
air attacks by the enemy on this City, drove his car with parties of 
police, going throughout two raids with bombs constantly falling and 
exploding. He displayed great initiative, leadership and courage 
without pause for rest. He inspired special constables and regular 
police alike by his utter indifference to his personal safety. Mr. Wilson 
has shown the same gallantry in all other raids in leading parties of 
police at serious incidents.” 

* * * 

The Directors of the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Ccm- 
pany have made presentations to two officials for their gallantry 
during an air raid some time ago. Mr. GEORGE DUNCAN, a Works 
Manager, and Mr. JOSEPH CALLAGHAN have been presented with a 
silver salver and a wallet of notes respectively, while Miss L. Duncan, 
daughter of the Works Manager, was presented with a silver enamel 
dressing table set. The recipients prevented a serious fire at a gas- 
works during the raid by putting out incendiary bombs which fell on 
two holders. Mr. Duncan was recently awarded the M.B.E. and 
Mr. Callaghan the George Medal for their action, while Miss Duncan 
received a Commendation. 

* * * 

The retirement is announced of Mr. NORMAN REID, who has been 
Manager of the Redheugh Works of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company for many years. On Friday, June 27, on 
behalf of the Officials and workmen, the General Manager and Chief 
Engineer to the Company presented to Mr. Reid a wristlet watch— 
and a bedroom clock to Mrs. Reid—as a token of the esteem and 
goodwill of those who had been associated with him. 

Mr. Reid is succeeded by Mr. G. E. ANDERSON, B.Sc., from the 
Howdon Works of the Company, and Mr. J. MCMANus has been 
appointed to Howdon. 


eo 
Obituary 

Sir CHARLES HERBERT SMITH, Chairman of Radiation, Ltd., died on 
June 22 at his home at Barnt Green. He was 70 years of age, and had 
been in ill-health for some months prior to his death. Sir Herbert 
Smith had wide business interests and was associated with a number 
of important companies. For many years he was a Director of 
Radiation, Ltd., becoming Chairman in April, 1939. 

* * * 

Mr. C. H. Kempton, aged 80, of 5, Briar Walk, Putney, died peace- 
fully on June 22, He was the late Managing Director of C. H. 
Kempton & Co., Ltd., Gas Engineers and Public Lighting Contractors, 
and also late Managing Director of the Emscote Foundry Company, 
Ltd., Warwick. 

* * 


An Appreciation of the late Joseph Cash 


I was very glad to see in the “JOURNAL” last week an ably expressed 
appreciation of the late Mr. JosEpH CASH from Mr. Whitcher, and I 
would like to be allowed to add a few words of my own. 

I had the honour to be Mr. Cash’s first pupil, soon after he became 
Engineer and General Manager of the Brighton Company. During 
the whole of my professional life I have been in close association with 
my dear old Chief, and until the last few weeks of his life I called on 
him regularly at the same house in Hove where I had my first lunch at 
his table on becoming his pupil. No one could have had a kinder or 
more considerate master, and the experience I gained with him, both 
on the works and in his private practice, has been invaluable to me 
throughout my life. He was always genial, and, as Mr. Whitcher 
expresses it, a “Sportsman,”’ and until the very end of his long life 
he was interested in anything and everything connected with the 
Industry and the leading members of it. I shall always remember 
him with affection, and I mourn his passing. 


* , 


C. H. RUTTER. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Arc Welding v. Bombs 


Sir,—Recently I had the opportunity of examining a large welded 
oil storage tank, 40 ft. deep, under which a delayed action bomb had 
exploded. The bomb entered the ground about 4 ft. outside the tank, 
and came to rest about 4 ft. inside the circumference of the tank, and 
about 8 ft. down. : 

The bomb exploded about one hour after landing. The condition 
of the concrete foundation can well be imagined. The tank, which 
contained oil to a depth of 35 ft., was badly distorted. The two bottom 
courses of the shell were corrugated, the corrugations near the bottom 
curb reaching a depth of 6 in. 

be — seams remained intact, and the tank remained perfectly 
oil tight. 

Years ago Welds v. Rivets produced many argumentative discussions. 
It is now admitted by engineers of sound judgment that rivets cannot 
hope to compete with arc welding, and to-day it is not a question of 
Welds v. Rivets, but of Welds v. Welds. 

Yours, &c., 
For the Oxley Engineering Company, Ltd., 
H. H. Ho tis, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
Clarence Road, 
Leeds, 10. 
June 25, 1941. 


‘‘Personnel’”’ and Public Speaking 


Sir,—In thinking about the excellent Institution Meeting on 
June 11 there are two items amongst my notes, relating to matters 
which annoyed me, and perhaps you may allow me space in your 
columns for a mild grouse. ‘ 

The first is the use of the word ‘“‘personnel”’ by almost every speaker. 
I don’t know what Mr. A. P. Herbert would have done about it, but, 
like him, I do not care for the word. 

The second is much more important, and relates to the bad habit 
of speakers directing their voices to the desk or table, particularly when 
reading from notes. When the chin is dropped towards the chest the 
constriction of the throat must interfere with good voice production. 
I don’t pose as an elocutionist, but common sense indicates that in a 
large hall a voice will carry better when directed down the hall instead 
of to the floor. As one who is “a little ’ard of ’earing” myself, I 
would suggest that speakers should always speak to ‘“‘the deaf man in 
the back row of the hall.” I am sure it would be greatly appreciated 
by their fellow members if they would so far consider them, but, as it 
is, much of their speech is quite inaudible. Our new President, Sir 
Frederick J. West, is such an admirable speaker himself that I hope 
he will obtain an improvement in the methods of other speakers 
during his year. 

Yours, &c., 
J. TAYLOR, 
Weston-super-Mare and Engineer and Managing Director. 
District Gas Company. 
June 26, 1941. 


Meeting of London Juniors 


A meeting of the London and Southern District Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation was held at the Westminster Technical Institute on Friday, 
June 27, under the Presidency of Mr. F. O. Hawes, when an Address 
on standardization was given by Mr. Percy Good, C.B.E., Joint 
Director of the British Standards Association. 

Mr. Good spoke on the general principles of the application of 
standardization to industry and also in relation to the Gas Industry. 
He explained the important steps made through standardization 
towards simplification and the elimination of quite unnecessary 
duplication and overlapping. He mentioned, for example, that 
2,000 patterns of tub wheels had, by agreement, been reduced to 17. 
Standardization, he emphasized, developed not, as it were, in a 
straight line, but by a series of steps, each step the result of careful 
and thorough analysis of problems by committees representative of 
all interests. 

Mr. F. C. Smith suggested that the term ‘‘standardization’’ was 
hardly adequate. The B.S.I. committee meetings were characterized 
by a community of interest, and he himself had learned a great deal 
technically from these meetings. He also expressed the opinion 
that much more could usefully be done by way of statistical analysis. 
In regard to a B.S.I. mark for, say, gas cookers, would this tend to 
mark down appliances to a minimum performance? Regarding this 
matter, Mr. Good thought that there might be different grades of a 
particular specification. He also agreed with Mr. C. I. Winstone 
that good design and artistry must be taken into account and that 
economy could be allowed torun riot. Mr. G. Dougill, who remarked 
that standardization could be a competent servant but a bad master, 
referred to the excellent results of and the many economies effected by 
standardization in the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Census of Steel Stocks 


The census of steel stocks on December 31, 1940, conducted by the 
Iron and Steel Control, yielded results of the greatest value in formu- 
lating Government policy in regard to supplies of steel, and a further 
census on similar lines is now being taken in respect of stocks held on 
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June 30. Gas undertakings and makers of plant and appliances are 
included in the 30,000 organizations affected by the census, which , 
calls for classified details of steel products held on June 30, whether 
allocated to particular orders or not, and whether or not they are the 
property of the company making the return, and particulars of steel 
products received and used in the three months from April to June. 

Holders of less than five tons of steel should mark the form ‘‘Under 
five tons” without giving further particulars except name, address, 
and signature. All the forms should te completed and returned to 
the Iron and Steel Control, Ashorne Hill, near Leamington, by Monday 
next, July 7. The form is not being sent to finished steel producers, 
structural engineers and stockholding merchants, as these all come 
within the purview of the Iron and Steel Control and figures of their 
Stocks are regularly available. 


Purification of Town Gas 


Messrs. W.C. Holmes and Co., Ltd., C. Cooper, and D. M. Henshaw 
have been granted a patent (No. 536,364 ; application date, April 9, 
1940) for the removal of hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide from 
town gas. 

Cyclic washing processes have been proposed for this purpose, 
including the use of an alkaline washing liquid, such as aqueous 
ammonia, ethanolamine, or sodium carbonate solution, the com- 
pounds of the alkali with the two gases mentioned being capable of 
being readily decomposed or dissociated, so that the alkali can be 
regenerated while the impurities (CO, and H,S) are released to be 
dealt with by known methods for the recovery of sulphur therefrom. 

According to the present invention the gas to be purified containing 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide is brought into contact with a 
solution of ammonium carbonate and ammonium sulphide which 
may also contain ammonium hydroxide in the form of a crude gas 
liquor, in order to form a solution containing ammonium bicarbonate 
and ammonium hydrogen sulphide. The resulting solution is removed 
from contact with the gas and decomposed or dissociated to drive 
off carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, while leaving behind 
ammonium carbonate and sulphide, and the regenerated solution is 
then brought into contact with further gas to be purified. 

The best conditions, state the patentees, are obtained when the 
enriched liquor contains 1.5 equivalents of acid gases and is regenerated 
down to a point at which it contains 0.5 to 1.0 equivalents. 

Coal gas as a rule contains ammonia and about two equivalents of 
hydrogen sulphide, and six equivalents of carbon dioxide to each 
equivalent of such ammonia ; therefore the washing liquor is circulated 
in such amount that it represents not less than 8 equivalents and pre- 
ferably 10 to 12 equivalents of ammonia, the time of contact being 
sufficiently prolonged to cause adequate absorption. The washing 
liquor, if in the form of crude gas liquor, will generally contain about 
2% of ammonia. 

The reaction between the gases and the ammonia carbonate is 
favoured by low temperature so that artificial cooling to below atmos- 
pheric temperature—e.g., to about 10°C. or S5°C. or even lower is 
preferably employed. The reaction preferably takes place in co- 
current so that the incoming liquor which may contain ammonia in 
its most volatile form—viz., as ammonium hydroxide—does not come 
into contact with gas which is about to leave the system. 

The re-conditioning of the used liquor is carried out by heating it 
to a temperature of—e.g., 90°-100°C.—and releasing it into a vessel 
in which the carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide are liberated. 
The control of the extent of decomposition is effected by the admission 
of the necessary quantity of live steam. 

The heating of the liquor up to the desired temperature is preferably 
effected in two stages, first by counter current heat exchange with the 
outgoing regenerated liquor, and the second in any convenient manner, 
as for example by exhaust steam. The outgoing regenerated liquor is 
cooled to atmospheric temperature or below before being again 
brought into contact with the.gas to be purified. The liquid is not 
completely distilled to drive off substantially all the carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen sulphide from the liquor so treated but simply heated 
sufficiently to drive off enough CO, and H.S to make it possible to 
re-absorb further quantities of these compounds from the gas. The 
process is not intended to remove hydrogen sulphide completely from 
the gas; the gas can be further treated by means of the oxide process 
in the usual manner. It can also be further treated in known washers 
or absorbers for the removal of the remaining ammonia from the gas. 

The gas liberated from the solution will consist of CO., HS, and 
some ammonia. It may be washed with water to remove the ammonia, 
and the mixture of CO, and H.S can then be burnt in a Claus kiln for 
recovery of sulphur. ie 

The fresh gas brings continually a new supply of ammonia into the 
washing liquid circuit. Much of this fresh ammonia is obtained in 
the form of liquors weaker than those it is proposed to use and the 
ammonia in these liquors is preferably made available either by the 
usual process of distilling the ammonia back into the gas stream, or 
by returning these liquors to the hottest zone of the crude gas offtake 
from the retorts. Thus, any loss of ammonia from the washing liquid 
during its circulation is of little consequence. ; : : 

The process has as its objects first to economize in oxide purification 
by reducing the quantity of hydrogen sulphide to be absorbed, 
secondly to raise the calorific value of the gas by removal of carbon 
dioxide, and thirdly to avoid the necessity of adding air to the gas, 
which is usually necessary to promote purification or to reduce the 
amount which need be added for this purpose. The addition of 
inerts is thus avoided or minimized with a further improvement in 
calorific value. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY: 1941 [AND AFTER 


We continue our report of the discussion on the nine short Papers submitted at the 78th Annual 
Meeting of The Institution of Gas Engineers held on June 11. The Papers were published in full in our issue 
of June 18, which contained an account of the proceedings at the Meeting. For the sake of clarity we have so 


< 
(Continued from p. 552.) 


Mr. R. J. Rogers’s Paper 


Miss E. Willans (Home Service Section, Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany): Standardization is a two-edged sword which must be handled 
with care. Carried too far, competition would be annihilated and 
the initiative of manufacturers would be stifled. In the period of 
reconstruction after the war the housewife will have so many fittings 
and furnishings to choose for her home that she will welcome stan- 
dardization of the essential parts of a gas cooker. There is not much 
to add to the points put forward in the Paper, though some may be 
further amplified from the housewife’s standpoint. There seems 
little reason why cookers cannot be classified in sizes to suit the number 
of people for whom they are intended to cater, in a similar way to 
which ovens are put into different categories for purposes of the 
British Standards Institution tests. The logical outcome of this 
would be that cake trays and oven tins would fall into the same class 
as the cooker. This would mean that the housewife’s own equipment 
would be suitable for any cooker she would be likely to buy, besides 
saving the amount of replacement stocks held by gas undertakings. 
The number of burners should be standardized according to the 
classification of the cooker, and there might also be two sizes of griller 
for each class, thus catering for the habits of different types of con- 
sumer. The light metal high-speed grill fret should be standard on 
all classes of domestic cooker. The varieties of arrangement of 
hotplate burners could well be much reduced. For instance, all 
housewives are agreed that the simmering burner must be at the back 
of the cooker, although most manufacturers would like to persuade 
themselves that this is not the case, since to put the small burner in 
the front eliminates certain combustion difficulties. Ratings of both 
quick boiling and small burners could be standardized, and all sim- 
mering burners must have a simmering stop. The ‘door latches 
should all work in the same way, so that when the housewife closes 
the oven door she does not have to stop to consider whether she 
ought to turn the handle counter-clockwise, lift the latch, or slam 
the door. The standardization of the thermostat calibration and 
numbering is already under consideration, and would be as great a 
boon to the housewife as to the gas undertaking and the manufacturer. 
Enamel must be the finish for even the cheapest cookers. All oven 
linings should be removable, and anything which makes for ease of 
cleaning should be included in the standard cooker design. Reduction 
of maintenance costs may not seem of great value to the housewife 
who has her cooker on hire purchase, but continuous visits by gas- 
fitters are a constant source of irritation. Therefore, standardization 
of fixed injectors, governors, and types of gas cocks, which is an 
obvious advantage to the gas undertaking, would equally benefit the 
housewife. The fact that all these points are standardized does not 
mean that cookers will be turned out to a uniform pattern, leaving 
the housewife no freedom of choice and the manufacturer no scope 
for ingenuity. Some of the technical considerations being removed, 
the manufacturer can devote more of his inventive genius to the 
individual efficiency of his cooker, and to the external features of 
colour design which have always formed the deciding factor in the 
housewife’s choice. 

Mr. Cyril G. Davis(a Managing Director, Radiation Ltd.): I should 
like to take this opportunity of expressing to Mr. Rogers our gratitude 
for the very clear and concise way he has put his views before the 
meeting on the standardization of gas appliances. We are fortunate 
in having Mr. Rogers to prepare this Paper because he is a man of 
very wide experience, having occupied important positions both in 
the supply of gas and in the gas stove manufacturing side of our 
business. J hope that we shall be able to have far closer co-operation 
and collaboration in the future than we have had in the past. The 
gas stove maker has no desire to be dogmatic. He is desirous of 
manufacturing what the consumer requires, therefore the closer the 
collaboration the better opportunity we shall have of giving you what 
your consumer requires. Mr. Rogers’s Paper will no doubt have the 
full consideration of both sides of the Industry, but there is one point 
that he has reiterated and a point with which the manufacturers are 
very concerned. I refer to the question of the gas supply undertakings 
buying our standard apparatus. We have been handicapped very 
much in the past by gas companies saying, “Will you make this or that 
slight alteration to your gas cooker ?’’ Every slight alteration means 

a “special.” To elaborate the point—a very important point from 
the manufacturer’s point of view—iake the gas cooker door front. 
One gas company will say it does not want any names on its doors 
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except such and such a name—its own particular name. Another 
company will say it will have the name of the cooker but not the 
maker’s name; another will say it wants the name on the right, or 
the left, and so on. It means that we have literally got to carry 
thousands of parts in our works to meet these requirements of gas 
undertakings. That means increased cost and it means delay in 
execution of your orders, and if you would bear in mind that very 
strong point which Mr. Rogers brought out in his Paper in 1939, and 
has brought out again to-day, it would be very helpfu! to us. : 

Another point is the question of the standardization of selling 
prices. Mr. Rogers says this is a difficult subject. It would be an 
enormous advantage if gas consumers all paid the same price for 
the same type of article. If it is not possible to work out a standard 
throughout the whole country, could not we start with London? In 
London some companies charge £2 or £3 more than other companies 
for exactly the same article. If they could all bring their selling prices 
down to the lower level it would encourage the consumers often to 
have the highest grade article, which we all desire. The makers have 
considered, and are considering, several of the points in Mr. Rogers’s 
Communication, and I am sure we shall be able to get a great deal of 
benefit from what he has told us. During the war you will find that 
the gas stove makers are not asleep. We are progressing, and when 
the war is over I am quite sure you will see that we are doing our part 
ever to increase the popularity of the gas cooker and other domestic 
apparatus. We have a big fight in front of us. Let us get prices 
down as low as possible, let us go on increasing the efficiency of 
appliances and their attractiveness, and I think the future of the gas 
cooker wil! be assured. 

Mr. L. H. Purkiss (Technical Manager, Evered & Company): 
Much of to-day’s Symposium is concerned with our Industry’s effort 
to gain efficiency by reducing the number and increasing the size of 
units, whether the units be types of domestic appliances, or calorific 
values, or gas undertakings, or even whole carbonizing industries. 
Hence the need for standardization. As has happened, for instance, 
in Mr. Rogers’s statement, the will to standardization may be checked 
by the risk of stifling progress. We shall avoid this risk and keep a 
proper sense of proportion if we regard standardization not only 
as a useful tool, but as an index of our knowledge of the subject. 
For example, let us refer to the two categories of standardization 
given by Mr. Rogers. Take gas cooker governors. We know quite 
a lot about governors. The principles are very old, and recent 
developments have been in matters of construction, and the relating 
of the standard of performance to the actual requirements of use on 
a cooker. These advances have been very thoroughly checked, first 
in the laboratory stage, and then in large scale district use, and there 
is no immediate promise of major advance. Thus on the cooker 
some degree of standardization of governors is desirable. When 
we come to gas fires, my close contact with the subject leads me to 
think that standardization at this stage would be premature. The 
application of governors to gas fires on a large scale is in the experi- 
mental stage, and our knowledge on the subject is incomplete. In 
both cookers and fires the change from non-luminous to luminous 
burners may revise our ideas about what should be the standard 
outlet pressure. Similarly our knowledge of injectors justifies an 
attempt at standardization on fixed types, and a common nomen- 
clature, remembering that some advance in non-lighting-back burners 
may call for considerable revision. 

In this connexion there cannot be too much support for the stan- 
dardization of calorific values at the minimum possible number. 
When considering the reasons why the standardization of gas appli- 
ances has not been more rapid, one finds that there is a game of 
“‘passing the buck.”” The salesman complains of the embarrassingly 
large number of types and sizes and shapes of appliances, and one 
sympathizes with him. The manufacturer counters this by com- 
plaining that individual gas undertakings require small deviations 
from what he would regard as a standard type. I can illustrate this 
by mentioning that my own company is compelled to keep several 
times as many types as are necessary of a common size of main cock 
in order to satisfy the requirements of various customers. We must, 
and to some extent we already do, recognize that the initiative for 
progress comes both from the manufacturer and from the sales 
side, but whereas the initiative of the stove maker is subject to severe 
criticism and stringent laboratory test, on the mechanical side at 
least new departures are not easily made without very good reason 
indeed. I think it is not unfair to say that the suggestions from the 
sales side are comparatively indiscriminating. Yet these suggestions 
should be extremely useful. Compared with those of the laboratory, 
the research tools of the salesman are undeveloped. One may suggest, 
as a possible line of advance, that the comparatively new tool of 
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statistical analysis applied in research into consumers’ reactions to 
points of design—on similar lines to the B.B.C.’s Listeners’ Research 
Scheme—would put salesmen’s contributions on a scientific basis. 
It would give us a means of eliminating both the redundant types 
submitted by the manufacturer, and the ill-conceived variations 
required by the salesman. Suggestions which have no other basis 
than the whim of some locally important person should be dismissed 
as a matter of intellectual honesty. War conditions will probably see 
to this, where the goodwill does not exist. To summarize, intelligent 
standardization is at once a tool of very great value, and an index of 
our understanding of what we are doing. No step in standardization 
or in progress should be made without a very good reason. ‘ 


Colonel W. M. Carr’s Paper 


Mr. T. P. Carr (Yorkshire Coking and Chemical Co., Ltd.): 
In my opinion the outstanding feature of Colonel Carr’s 
constructive paper is the large amount of specialized know- 
ledge condensed and handed to us in small compass. Naturally I 
approach the problems which this Paper presents from the angle of 
the coke oven operator, but as time passes the community of interest 
between the coking and gas industries becomes more marked and the 
continuance of a progressive and active outlook in the Gas Industry 
is beneficial to the coking industry. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
progress in the case of small undertakings is that in many instances 
they suffer from the financial shortsightedness of their connexions in 
early days, profits being handed out to ratepayers and shareholders, 
all-forgetful of the fact that plant becomes obsolete and suffers from 
wear and tear. 

The small undertaking, therefore, has to increase the price of gas 
to the consumer to carry out necessary maintenance and a condition 
arises where electrical competition can be fatal. Many instances 
can be adduced of gas loads being saved for the Industry by the merging 
of small undertakings in larger ones. Another point that Colonel 
Carr brings out is the increasing importance of the specialist adminis- 
trator and technician. Many small undertakings are situated in areas 
where a considerable industrial load could be obtained; under the 
present conditions of administration these undertakings can only 
carry on in strictly limited activity, whereas, as members of a group 
or grid system this industrial load could be sought for and obtained. 
Coking operations are carried out in well-defined areas and coke oven 
owners are willing, and in fact anxious, to further the efforts of the 
Gas Industry in the matter of industrial load; evidence of this is 
found in the increasing volume of coke oven gas made use of to-day 
and the decrease of prejudice against coke oven gas in the industry. 

To condense my remarks, I heartily endorse Col. Carr’s view, that 
the future of the Industry depends on the breadth of vision, foresight, 
and technical preparedness of its personnel, and from what we have 
heard to-day there is no cause for alarm in this direction. 


Dr. G. E. Foxwell’s Paper 


Mr. J. M. Webber (Croydon): I should like to say how delighted I 
was to read Dr. Foxwell’s statement that appliance makers appear to 
be designing burners unduly sensitive to the characteristics of the 
gas supplied to them. Only just before the war, when A.T.B. burners 
and Ott numbers were being discussed, the observation was the other 
way round that the people at the works were unable to supply gas 
constant enough to suit the gas burners for many of these appliances 
which were so sensitive. I am pleased to see him putting what some 
of us will think is the horse before the cart instead of the other way 
round. 

Captain J. G. Bennett (Director, British Coal Utilization Research 
Association): I believe most deeply in the future of coal processing 
and I look upon the Gas Industry as one of the proudest assets which 
this country has. I believe that our Gas Industry leads all countries 
of the world, and therefore I have read the Papers in this Symposium 
with great interest because they deal with the future of the Industry. 
I must confess, however, that I was a little disappointed to see no 
reference, or very little reference, to the problem of the future co- 
ordination of the fuel and power industries in this country. It seems 
to me that the Gas Industry, which in many respects is the most 
progressive of all the fuel and power industries in this country, must 
be thinking not in terms only of its own future, but in terms of the 
future of the fuel and power supplies over the country taken as a 
whole. We saw this morning in the Press, I think, the first official 
kite flown in the suggestion that high Government circles are con- 
sidering the formation of a Ministry of Fuel and Power, and this 
may come surprisingly soon; I mean surprising to some of us to be 
faced with a situation that we looked forward to perhaps after the 
war. But if the Government is thinking nationally in terms of fuel 
and power as a single problem for the country as a whole, should not 
the fuel and power industries themselves think in this way? During 
the 20 years between the last war and the present one the various 
fuel and power industries in this country have each made a great deal 
of progress in a rather closed circle. The coal industry has made 
progress with the statutory powers given it under the Coal Mines 
Act, by adopting central selling and, shortly before the war, by going 
seriously into the question of coal qualities and the correlation of 
district supplies, all of which has meant a move towards strengthening 
the coal industry, as such. I am sure the Gas Industry does not need 
to be told that the effect of central selling has been to strengthen the 
coal industry in its competitive position. 
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‘Then the electrical industry has made great progress under the 
still earlier statutory powers in constituting the Electricity Com- 
missioners and the Central Electricity Board. 

_The Gas Industry, I think, has made far greater progress. The 
oil industries have also advanced enormously, and they have made the 
competition between the oil companies at the end of ‘the last war— 
and it was cut-throat competition—give place to co-operative market- 
ing, co-operative service, and so on. Therefore we have these four 
great factors in the supply of fuel and power in this country—coal, 
gas, electricity, and oil—each developing strongly within its own 
orbit but without enough inter-action between them, and the question 
is: Are we going on in this way strengthening each individually rather 
than increasing our power of competition and our power of thinking 
of the markets which collectively we can get hold of, and of thinking 
nationally in terms of the best use the country can make of all the 
services which are available and the admirable technical knowledge 
which we have ? 

As this is not a matter which has been discussed in any of the Papers 
in any detail, perhaps I am going outside my terms of reference, but 
there is one thing I want to emphasize very much, and that is the great 
responsibility that is upon the Gas Industry in connexion with the 
substitution of imported fuel. There are some figures that I think 
everybody in this country, whether they are interested in fuel or not, 
ought to have clearly in rhind. - I mean those which concern the 
reduction in the quantities of fuel exports, and the great increase in 
fuel imports, between the years 1911 and 1939. They constitute a 
very substantial turnover against us as our visible adverse trade 
balance. That is a handicap that we were able to bear, though 
hardly, before the war thanks to our great invisible exports, but we 
know how these visible exports have teen reduced, and I am sure that 
after this war we shall not te able to face an adverse trade balance 
of this character with regard to fuel. We ought not to be a country 
which imports fuel on balance. If this is to stop we have to replace 
our oil imports by products of coal. The use of gas and coke and 
coal, and electricity possibly, ought to replace fuel oil entirely. 

A great deal has been done during this war and no doubt the ground 
won will be retained, but that is only a small part. The real bulk of 
our oil imports go into the internal combustion engine. The internal 
combustion engine, which started very largely by using gas, now uses 
liquid fuels almost entirely, and that is a situation which must be 
changed. I believe that if we are to be able to pay for our vital food 
and raw material imports we shall not be able to use oil to the extent 
that we were able to do before the war. Why do I say it is a great 
responsibility for the Gas Industry? It is because I believe the Industry 
alone can supply the solution. In the first place, I think that the 
progress in benzole washing and recovery generally of spirits from 
gas will be maintained after the war. If it is not economic, means 
will have to be found for making itso. I think, secondly, that research 
will have to be directed with greater energy than ever into the production 
of hydrocarbons from hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide. I 
think, thirdly, that it will be possible, and it must be possible, to use 
compressed gas to an increasing extent for driving commercial vehicles 
for local delivery services. This must be done in spite of the diffi- 
culties and objections that are seen to this. Fourthly, I think that for 
heavy duty work and long distance transport, possibly for as much as 
one-fifth of the commercial road transport of this country, it will be 
possible to use producer gas based on coke-fired producers. _I say this 
because results which are now being obtained justify this belief. 

If that is so, it means that there is a great future for this form of 
traction, and the Gas Industry should face the fact that it may be called 
upon to play a big part in this, possibly during the war and, I certainly 
believe, after the war. I estimate that it would be a technical possi- 
bility to run on producer gas such proportion of the commercial 
transport of this country as would require a coke consumption of 
2,000,000 tons a year. That is a very considerable market and a 
market which should be able to afford to pay a lucrative and attractive 
price for the coke. In that event, a great service would be done to the 
country because you would be directly relieving us of enormous imports 
of oil. 

I wanted to stress this one aspect. There are many other things 
in the papers to which I should have liked to refer, but I am a great 
eliever in the future possibilities of coke. 1 think it is a fuel of which 
perhaps the Gas Industry itself underestimates the potentialities, 
but coke will certainly play a great and increasing part in the national 
life of this country. 

Mr. T. P. Carr: I do not know: the weight of authority of Dr. 
Wyld’s definition of co-ordination. The usual one is “Arranging so 
as to work together punctually and harmoniously,” and so far as fuel 
and by-product industries are concerned this definition appears 
simple and apropos. ’ 

I take it that the promotion of “mutual prosperity” has as a corol- 
lary, the handling of some share of the enhanced prosperity to the 
various consumers, in which event co-ordination merges into co- 
operation. Dr. Foxwell appears to be of the same opinion in regard- 
to gas, as is evidenced by the statement that the lowering of the price 
of gas is essential to the expansion of its use. Therefore, the public 
should look with benevolence on co-ordination as applied to fuels. 
But will they? And if they are apprehensive is there any sound reason 
for their fears. The coke producer cannot affect the price at which 
a gas undertaking sells its main product, but unfortunately, owing to 
a lack of complete co-ordination the gas undertaking can affect the 
price the coke producer obtains for his staple product. A complete 
understanding would be welcome. Even at the time when coke was 
being sold under cut-throat conditions it is certain that the gas under- 
takings had no option but to dump their coke. 
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So far as co-ordination of gas supplies is concerned, I think this is a 
matter that may safely be left in the hands of Col. Carr. There is one 
point I would however touch on, and that is the desirability of having 
a standard gas. Electricity supply has been standardized with benefit 
to consumer and producer, and the same would apply in the Gas 
Industry. I would suggest that the standard gas be fixed so that 
7 cu.ft. are thermally equal to the B.O.T. electrical unit of 3,413 
B.Th.U. or 487.6 B.Th.U per cu.ft. Such gas would simplify appliance 
manufacture and economies could be passed to the consumer. Dr. 
Foxwell touches a vital point in regard to the indiscriminate use of 
fuels with certain characteristics ; more control must be exercised over 
the use of coking coals and coals of special quality. I am much 
interested in Dr. Foxwell’s views on research. Looked at from the 
. Standpoint of output and importance the coking industry certainly 
should support its own research body. It seems that the root cause 
of this lack of research is economic. When we remember the state 
of the coke industry in 1932 we should realize that perhaps we cannot 
afford to be without a research body that can operate without regard 
to financial considerations. 


Mr. John Terrace’s Paper 


Mr. F. H. Robinson (Bishop’s Stortford): I should like to ask Mr. 
Terrace why so little importance seems to be attached in the Institution 
examinations to what is after all the basis of all engineering. I have 
in mind the examinations of the Institution of Civil Engineers. No 
man who calls himself an engineer is lacking in those subjects. Before 
you can get on to special subjects you must qualify in applied mechanics 
and the strength and elasticity of materials, and it is useless for a man 
to say he is an engineer if he cannot deal with these foundations of 
engineering, which always seem to me to have been very sketchily 
dealt with in the Institution. 

Mr. J. R. W. Alexander: Turning to the individual contributions 
it is interesting but not surprising to find Mr. John Terrace advocating 
a much broader basis of education for all in the Gas Industry. The 
difficulty is, of course, to reconcile the need, in these specialized and 
competitive days, for more and yet more technical knowledge with 
the desirability of increased education in ‘“‘cultural”’ subjects, if one 
may be permitted the use of the word. There can-be little doubt 
that the person who is possessed of an education in both art and 
science is assured of a better future than one whose knowledge is in 
effect limited to the one or the other. The ideal, one supposes, is 
that one’s general education should be in something quite distinct 
from education necessary to one’s job, say Mathematics for the 
Manager, and Classics for the Engineer. But if such a course could 
only be followed, owing to the time and expense involved, by the 
fortunate few, that does not render it undesirable or incapable of 
accomplishment, certainly on the part of those who are in a position 
to become, and have the ability to be, leaders in their particular 
calling. In fact, however, the principle is capable of adaptation to the 
requirements of all by adjusting the standard and extent of cultural 
education to suit the requirements and attainments of the individual. 
The matter is not one which should be judged solely from the material 
standard, because there can be little doubt that a great social problem 
would be solved if a man’s interest and competence in his work is 
sustained by knowledge of his job in external matters. The Education 
Scheme of the Institution is largely one of academic instruction, 
leading to the passing of Examinations, the higher of which constitute 
part justification for admittance to the Institution. If one understands 
the position correctly the marked tendency of recent years—other 
than in the Craftsmen’s courses—has been not to require practical 
training and competence in the subjects in which the candidate is 
examined. The result is that the good examinee secures Certificates, 
which evidence at least that he can pass Examinations or at most 
that he has theoretical knowledge to the required standard. It is 
suggested that the better policy is to ensure that the holder of a technical 
certificate has both theoretical and practical knowledge so that the 
certificate shall not mislead and its value be increased. It is, however, 
extremely difficult in practice to associate these two attributes, especially 
where the facilities for education and training are limited. But the 
tendency should be in that direction,and Gas Undertakings can help 
by a ready recognition of their obligation to provide facilities both for 
class and practical work. It is submitted that substantial improvement 
cannot be expected until an increasing amount of instruction by day 
supplements that obtainable by night. It is not so much “‘studying 
in the employer’s time’’ but recognition of the true principles of 
apprenticeship, namely that in return for the loyal work of his servant 
the master provides both pay and instruction, ultimately to their 
mutual benefit. 

Mr. G. L. Braidwood (Gas, Light and Coke Company, Southend 
Works): The Institution will be grateful to Mr. Terrace for his stimu- 
lating, though necessarily short Paper on education in the Gas Industry 
—a subject so vitally important as to warrant the fullest discussion 
within the limits imposed upon us by these egregious times. Whereas 
hope for future freedom from the present chaotic state of the world 
lies fundamentally with education, so does the progress of the Gas 
Industry depend on the education of its personnel. The war, it is 
obvious, will hasten vast economic and social changes; the need has 
already arisen for reconstruction on an unprecedented scale. Thus 
the Gas Industry will have a golden opportunity to help prominently 
in creating the better world we all desire. But if it is to realize its full 
potentialities as a social service of primary importance both to the 
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people and to the natural resources of the country, it needs not only 
to be furnished with progressive and far-sighted executives who are 
unafraid of risk and unorthodoxy, but also to use its influence in 
bei izing education more into line with modern requirements ; for the 
stereotyped mentality will no longer be adequate. But preparations 
for this post-war world must be made now, not later. In spite of 
great advances since the last war, the Gas Industry is as a:whole by 
no-means free from conservatism. 

By the time a man is reasonably well educated he has forgotten 
nearly all he learnt at school; but the great failing in the present 
educational system lies, to my mind, in the fact that it tends to turn 
out a vast majority, in all classes, who are unable to think clearly and 
independently, to reason logically or to criticize constructively; in 
other words possessors of the herd mentality, gullible and not endowed 
with the enquiring turn of mind. The popularity of the sensational 
type of newspaper, the fog-bound verbosity of most official speeches 
and documents, the readiness to spread and give credence to wildly 
improbable rumours in time of war, the undue importance attached 
to prowess in sport and the dependence for the occupation of leisure 
on much that is second rate in the way of amusement are all evidence 
of this failing. One of the most thought-provoking writers of our 
time has pointed out* that many able to stay the course of an academic 
education tend to emerge, as specialists, ‘knowing everything about 
one subject and taking no interest in anything else,” while pupils of 
technical schools emerge “highly expert in their particular job, but 
knowing very little about anything else, and having no integrating 
principle in terms of which they can arrange and give significance to 
such knowledge as they may subsequently acquire.” Such a state of 
affairs is simply not good enough for our Industry, far less for the 
country at large. 

While there will always be room for the specialist in pure research, 
the average gas engineer needs probably less specialization before 
entering the Industry, but an outlook wide enough to enable him to 
grasp questions of importance to his profession even if not strictly 
relevant to its technique. This, in my opinion, is not generally 
achieved. Above all his training should endow him with initiative 
and receptiveness to new ideas. As illustration of the ever-widening 
field of interest important to us, we recall that the Gas Industry has 
given prominence to such matters as slum clearance, infant welfare 
and dietetics (of which we should all have at least a rudimentary 
knowledge). For this reason one is glad that Mr. Terrace has stressed 
the difference between instruction and education, and it is presumably 
with thoughts similar to those I have expressed that he advocates 
that youths should spend longer at school, and that the University 
student should broaden his outlook through philosophical and 
debating societies, &c. 1 particularly wish here to mention the subject 
of economics, which is vast and complex, but one which vitally concerns 
us all and is the question at the root of all wars: it is certain that we 
shall not achieve a modus vivendi either at home or internationally 
until the elementary principles of the subject are violated less flagrantly 
than in the past. . It seems to me that any adequate system of education 
should provide at least every professional man with a rational means 
of approach to the economic implications of his job. 

The foundation for all the qualities in the successful gas engineer or 
manager, ranging through wide scope technical training, organizing, 
and business ability, psychological knowledge, &c., must, as Mr. 
Terrace says, be laid during his earlier years. The Institution is in a 
position to exert its influence through its Educational Committee on 
the University faculties which specialize in gas engineering and fuel 
technology. Further, statistics show that there are more promising 
brains (or latent talent) in the secondary than the public schools, 
the number of pupils being greater; but for financial reasons they do 
not get the benefit of an extended education, so that much potentially 
valuable material is lost to the country. Although the school-leaving 
age is a matter of national policy, I see no reason why the Gas Industry 
should not turn to its own advantage such a situation through the 
medium of the technical classes and general post-school instructional 
facilities which it encourages and subsidizes. 

It will doubtless take more than the influence of the I.G.E. to alter 
the educational system as many of us would like, but why should not 
our Industry be in the vanguard of such a movement? It is realized 
that the attraction of the first-class man demands adequate remunera- 
tion, but we shall agree that the Gas Industry should strive to attain a 
position where it can say to others—to paraphrase a well-known 
slogan—‘*You want the best men; we have them.” 

Mr. F. C. Briggs: All the subjects dealt with in the Symposium are 
of great interest, but perhaps I should confine my remarks to the subject 
upon which the Institution has asked me tocomment—viz., education. 
That is a subject which probably produces more experts than any 
other because it is one in which it is very difficult to prove or disprove 
the experts’ theories. It is difficult to propose any general solution, 
and the solution can only be found when the problem is studied. 
Therefore, for the direction of the Committee, it is wise to study the 
problem. I am going straight into the lion’s den by saying that I 
fail to follow the Author of the education paper in his division of 
instruction and education. A person has to educate himself and his 
tutors can only give him wise guidance. In my view all instruction 
should be educational, even the instructions of a foreman to a work- 
man on how to run a piece of pipe. If the foreman tells a workman 
to run a 3-in. pipe from one point to another and the workman does it 
with an uneasy conscience, feeling that it could be done better in some 
other way, then he should say so, for the foreman has not instructed 
the workman in a proper manner. If the foreman says he wants a 


* Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley. 
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3-in. pipe run from a pump to a retort house tank. and he wants it 
run the shortest way, avoiding any dips or sharp bends, the workman 
then has some education given to him because he is given something 
to think about. The workman must be led to think and to come to a 
logical conclusion. I hope I make my point. 

I suggest it is the task of the Institution, in its Education Scheme, to 
provide instruction and to provide it in an educative way—viz., in 
such a way that the student is led to think logically. Therefore the 
Institution should not—and I think it’does not at the moment— 
overload its courses with irrelevant matter although, as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, I look with a little dubiousness on the Board 
of Education’s insistence on a certain number of hours in the final 
year. 

The Author suggests that the higher posts in the Industry should be 
confined to men of University education. I am not certain about that. 
We certainly need men with culture—although that is a word which 
hardly expresses what we mean—and men with broad vision, but I 
would put in the forefront of the qualifications of every chief executive 
a very close contact in his daily life with those men whose lives and 
position are going to be so closely affected. The Author says, ‘‘We 
want to make up our minds what is the suitable course for a young 
man entering the Gas Industry to follow.” I think the young man 
first needs to decide for himself what is his aim in the Industry, guided, 
of course, by his wise advisers. The post-war conditions are not 
clear, and—again I run the risk of being torn to pieces—I suggest there 
is a limit to the usefulness of the holding company and amalgama- 
tions. The evidence in industry generally is that incursion of big 
money control is not conducive to human welfare in the long run, and 
I do hope that we shall emerge from this war with the strong con- 
viction that human welfare is the final test. Nevertheless, it is quite 
obvious that we shall be operating in larger units and that therefore 
specialization must increase. Thus there must be one section which 
deals with management and administration, and it must be clear that 
in the future the manager and administrator need not necessarily 
have to have the Institution’s higher technical certificate. The Insti- 
tution’s scheme itself, to meet specialization, must be widened and 
diversified and made even more elastic than it is now. The Institution 
will have to decide whether it is going to provide instruction in technical 
matters only or instruction to meet every branch of our industry. My 
own inclination is that it should be confined to technical matters. I 
think there becomes a danger of lack of breadth if, for instance, a 
managerial course of instruction was devised by gas men, and as one 
speaker has already remarked, certain types of men in our Industry 
must see the implications of the Industry on the development of other 
industries. At the same time, the higher administrator of our highly 
technical Industry must not be entirely divorced from technical know- 
ledge. In other words, there must be a specialist engineer and there 
must be a specialist administrator. If the specialist administrator 
has not a technical background I do not think he will be of the best, 
for there must be a link between the administrator and this Institution. 

I feel very strongly that the present scheme of evening instruction 
must be reviewed. There is very little opportunity left for the men 
taking an evening course to obtain a broader cultural education. I 
think the man who takes an engineering degree with honours as an 
external student of the London University and taking the evening 
course is deserving of a life pension. Education for education’s sake 
cannot be considered as applying to the Gas Industry—either to gas 
engineering or gas fitting—and therefore there must be part-time day 
courses which must be free from overloading with irrelevant subjects, 
which are put in for what I considered to be educational reasons only. 

From all this I suggest there is a very big economic and social 
problem to be solved. If a man studies a technical subiect, he does 
so mainly to secure a reasonable standard of living and, quite seriously, 
an opportunity to marry and have a family of a reasonable nature— 
a very desirable social event. If he is to obtain proper cultural 
education and also his technical education, he probably must study in 
his employer’s time, and therefore his present market value, by present 
standards, drops in his early years. How is he, then, to obtain this 
reasonable standard of life and security in his early manhood? This 
may seem to be wandering far from the text, but I suggest it is at the 
root of the whole of our post-war problem. 


Mr. W. Rupert King’s Paper 


Mr. R. L. Greaves (St. Helens): I should like to refer to the Paper 
by Mr. King, and more particularly to his remark where he says he 
has yet to meet the Author who is willing to offer for publication a 
compressed version of his Paper. I think this Paper of Mr. King’s is 
extremely valuable, and I am very interested in it, but I should like 
to ask him whether he has really asked a Gas Engineer to make a 
compressed version of a Paper. I have written a number of Papers 
and I have never been asked to do so; I should have been very pleased 
to do as he suggests. I wonder whether the Technical Press ever 
invites gas engineers to contribute information in the form of technical 
data apart from Papers given to the Institution or to the Associations. 

Mr. J. R. W. Alexander: In inviting Mr. Rupert King to make a 
Contribution on the subject of the Gas Press and the future of the Gas 
Industry, the Institution has paid tribute to the services rendered by 
this constituent part of our Industry. The Institution’s Transactions 
go back so many years that, as with the Symposium itself, it would be 
dangerous, without extensive research into former volumes, to acclaim 
the Contribution as unique. It is, however, unusual and welcome, and 
the Author is ‘to be congratulated on his exemplary tact in having 
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provoked thought without enraging his public or his contemporaries. 
The problem appears to be twofold. How best can the Gas Press 
assist us and how best can we assist it? Private enterprise has served 
us well in the past, so much so that we take our Gas Press for granted 
and do not extend to it the help which we are capable of giving and in 
fact are willing to render. But, although a controlled Press would be 
abhorrent, the type of rationalization which the Author does not 
favour would appear to be worthy of consideration. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of duplication which results in no one Paper 
dealing in full or authoritatively with particular aspects of the Industry 
and in the reader not making full use of the information provided, 
owing to so much of value being lost amongst what is of little interest 
to him. While division into watertight compartments would be 
impracticable and incompatible with private enterprise, would it not 
be possible for the Publications concerned to develop and concentrate 
upon the characteristics which distinguish each of them. There are 
sO many aspects to the manufacture, distribution and utilization of 
gas, coke and its by-products, involving administrative, technical, 
commercial, publicity, Parliamentary, Governmental and _ legal 
considerations of all kinds, that one would have thought a substantial 
measure of specialization, without entirely excluding any subject, 
would have been possible. The Gas Administrator has to be a 
“Jack of All Trades.” Amongst other things he does his best to 
keep himself informed of what is going on in his Industry, or is likely 
to concern it in general or his particular business in particular. But 
the amount of reading to be done is quite beyond his capacity. Hence 
any steps which could be taken to avoid duplication and to classify 
information and present it briefly so as to arouse his interest would be 
of inestimable value both to him and to the Gas Press. If he specia- 
lized he could direct most attention to the Publication which catered 
particularly for him, while the circulation of the Gas Press among 
staffs would be facilitated and extended for the same reason. If this 
were done it would be more than ever necessary for us to establish 
closer co-operation with the Gas Press and overcome the diffidence 
which we have in communicating matters of general interest to it. 
We could avoid the verbosity about which the Author speaks with 
such feeling, and in this connexion sponsoring organizations could do 
much by careful, if severe editing. The Author suggests that the 
National Gag Organizations do not extend to the Gas Press the measure 
of confidence necessary to the discharge of its task, although he fairly 
acknowledges that the growth of these organizations has curtailed the 
activities of the Gas Press in the formulation of policy. It is not, of 
course, easy for these organizations, in a competitive Industry, to 
“think aloud,” and any withholding of information is due not to lack 
of confidence, but to the unintentional taking of the Gas Press for 
granted and, perhaps, an imperfect realization of the considerable 
services which it can afford, even in promoting the objects of such 
organizations. This difficulty should not be impossible to surmount, 
and it is suggested that a start might be made by the holding of regular 
Press Conferences with a view to releasing news at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The importance of this is generally realized to-day among - 
the Government Departments and even by the Heads of States and 
their Ambassadors, and is facilitated by the appointment of Public 
Relations Officers. The Institution could help by spreading the 
publication of its Papers over the year and by releasing with them 
really adequate précis of their contents. It is difficult to get Authors 
to prepare these in what may be termed “‘ journalistic form,” and they 
would therefore have to be written by the Institution in so far as the 
Gas Press felt unable to do so. Such précis would be invaluable to 
readers, the more interested of whom rely upon the Institution’s 
Communications for detailed study rather than on the reproduction 
in the Gas Press, which can rarely be complete and are necessarily in 
the most readable form. The supply side of the Gas Industry owes 
much to the Gas Press and to the advertisers who make their publica- 
tion possible. Well may we say, having in mind its late and much 
respected founder, “‘The King is dead; Long live the Kings’’ be they 
the Monarchs of the Journal, World or Times. 

Mr. Morland Fox: I would express myself very strongly against 
any suggestion of rationalization of the Technical Press of the Industry 
on the lines of allocation of certain subjects to specific Papers. Technical 
Journals, like contractors, will themselves select the subjects on which 
they wish to specialize and thus attract to their staffs specialists, and 
to their columns the expression of authorities on those subjects. I, 
personally, do not hold with the publication of verbatim reports of 
Papers presented either to this Institution or to the Junior Gas Asso- 
ciations. They can usually be obtained, or at least should be available 
if required, from one source or another. I would leave it to the 
Editors to select and prune and present compressed versions unless, 
of course, the Author himself elected to prepare a genuine abstract, 
and the Papers themselves, as Mr. Rupert King clearly indicates, are 
frequently too verbose and would frequently be much improved by 
condensation. The Technical Press must act as a forum for the free 
expression of views of and in the Industry, and also as a. liaison 
between the Industry and the outside world, and the Industry itself 
must use the Technical Press to a greater extent than it does for the 
constant dissemination and circulation of information. Too often 
I find that useful knowledge in the possession of one engineer or 
undertaking is not available as it could and should be, and it is left 
to contractors to act as bearers of advice which they have gleaned in 
their daily contacts and which could, with great advantage, be made 
public to a larger audience through the medium of the Press. The 
Industry has trying days to face, and only by the pooling of every 
resource and a united endeavour will we be completely successful. 
Mr. King has acknowledged the necessity of revenue from advertisers 
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to permit the sale of publications to sutscribers at a reasoratle cost. 
In that respect the Technical Papers act as the window display for the 
advertiser, and it is our experience that the slight additional cost of 
preparation of interesting and intelligent displays is more than repaid 
and, incidentally, assists in making the Papers more attractive as a 
show window to the rest of the Technical Press and to the world, 
and the owners and publishers of each Paper must themselves make 
their Paper attractive in form and appearance with the same object. 

Mr. J. Terrace: It is refreshing to have the Editor of the oldest gas 
paper giving us a plain straightforward account of the functions of the 
Gas Press as he sees them. I am afraid we are all much more ready 
to criticize than to help, but then how can we help? Personally I am 
all against the idea of a controlled Press or an official organ. While 
conditions have changed with the passing of years and we no longer 
have the Administrators writing to the Gas Press either over their own 
names, a nom-de-plume, or in other ways, it is because these now have 
opportunities of airing those views which were not then open to them. 
Now, as the writer of the Paper says, policies, &c., thus discussed are 
simply handed over to the Press as a fait accompli. It is true that the 
decision arrived at has not had the benefit of the Press’s comments 
and their share in guiding the decision arrived at, tut surely in these 
days when time is often such an important factor the balance is in 
favour of the more medern method. 

This brings me to the main points which I wish to make, namely, 
a plea for (1) an extension of the readers of the Gas Press, (2) more 
concise Papers (and contributions to the discussiors of them), espe- 
cially by the younger members, (3) suggestions whereby the information 
on Gas Papers might te more readily available for reference. 

(1) The practice of many undertakings to provide opportunities to 
their staff and workpeople for comfortable perusal of Gas Papers 
could with advantage te extended. Ccpies of the publication should 
te made the property of the reader, who would then be expected to 
make an intelligent index of the articles likely to be of use to him in 
the future. In this connexion I have found it more effective to cut 
the description out of the paper and file it under a simple Subject 
Index than to try to provide an elaborate card index. 

(2) A regular perusal of Papers submitted to the Junior Gas Asso- 
ciations, and the practice now so common of those taking part in the 
discussion to write their remarks, reminds one of the story of a man 
who apologized for writing such a long letter because he had not had 
time to write a shorter one. Many contributors could with advantage 
bear this in mind. 

(3) It would be interesting to hear the opinion of those present as 
to the desirability of the publication, say quarterly, of a reprint of 
the technical matter included in the publication during that period. 
This might appeal to those who were not inclined or had not time to 
make their own file. 

I would like to take this opportunity of appealing to our younger 
members to study and file the many useful contributions normally 
appearing in the Technical Press, and to add that not the least useful in 
such a file is one of selected advertisements. 

Mr. A. H. Silcox (Editor, The Gas World): I have read with con- 
siderable interest and agreement the views of Mr. Rupert King on 
the subject, ‘““The Technical Press and the Future of the Gas Industry.” 
The predominant impression gained from a study of his Paper is that 
he has presented his views with a brevity and point which might well 
serve as a model for future Papers in the Industry. 

It is certainly a refreshing change not only to find a Paper on the 
Technical Press by a brother editor represented in a Symposium of 
this kind, but to have the opportunity of speaking, if only for a minute 
or two, in support of the views advanced by the Author. Mr. King 
has dealt with the question of a controlled Press. No one would 
surely want a machine-made gas paper on the lines of an “Official 
Journal,” the policy of which was directed by a central organization 
at Gas Industry House. Such a paper would be a paper without 
individuality—a paper without a soul. When in Parliament a fort- 
night ago the question was raised as to the possibility of merging 
newspapers into one national paper, a Government spokesman made 
it quite clear that the Government did not wish that step at all, and 
reference was made to the conservation measures taken by the Press 
themselves. This spokesman stated that the Government would 
not think of compelling people to buy one particular paper. I suggest 
there is not one delegate in this room who would like to be told that 
he must buy the Times, the Daily Telegraph or the Daily Herald, or 
any particular paper. He wants freedom of choice in the same way 
as he expects the tenant of a house to have freedom of choice in the 
matter of fuel. So I suggest it is the case with his choice of a technical 
paper. 

I would like to support the Author’s appeal for a far larger measure 
of confidence in the Technical Press from the headquarters of the Gas 
Industry. I would go very much further, and suggest that 
all rubber stamps at Gas Industry House bearing such forbidding 
words as “Private and Confidential,” ‘‘Not for Publication,’ and 
“For Information only” be scrapped forthwith. The Gas Industry 
should have nothing to hide from its Press. Let the Gas Industry 
trust its Press, and we will see to it that the Press guards that trust. 

We all of us know only too well that the Gas Industry will have 
to face up to many post-war problems surpassing in magnitude any 
that have gone before. Let the Technical Press stand in four-square 
with you in battling with thcse problems, in presenting your case to 
oe public, in pressing the Government for just recognition of your 
claims. 

A gas paper, servirg an old-established industry, must aim at 
dignified and respcnsible presentation of views; it must te of real 
assistance and a real force in the Gas Industry as contrasted with a 
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desire merely to interest its readers, but that can only be accomplished 
if we are taken fully into your counsels. 

At this point I should like to mention the question that Mr. Greaves 
of St. Helens has brought up with regard to the summarization of 
papers. I think it was three years ago when some very lengthy 
papers were presented at an Institution meeting, and I personally sent 
a copy of each of the papers to the Authors inviting their co-operation 
in providing a good summary of their Papers, as we could not possibly 
publish them in extenso. 1 think I am right in recalling that in every 
case the Authors responded to that appeal, so that it is possible to get 
some co-operation from the Authors of Papers. I am a journalist 
and not a gas engineer, and am therefore only too ready and happy 
to seek the assistance of the Authors of Papers. 

I take issue with those who say that to-day the Gas Industry is 
facing a crisis. I do not like the word—it smacks too much of 
defeatism. The Gas Industry faces a challenge, not a crisis. It may 
take all that it has to meet that challenge, but it will meet it successfully 
if it has the continued gocdwill and confidence of the public. The 
Technical Press can assist to preserve that goodwill and confidence. 
The time is here and now when clear thinking, sound judgment, a 
healthy mental outlook, wise and courageous leadership and hard 
work are the answers and the cnly answers to the great challenge that 
confronts us. I say in all seriousness that the full import of the 
challenge ahead is even now not fully realized. But experience tells 
us that the war cannot last for ever. One day the debris of battle 
will te cleared away, but tefore that time comes it is of supreme 
importance that we shculd each play cur part in shaping our destiny, 
calmly and courageously. The Technical Press is ready to play its 
part in helping you to shape the future destiny of the Gas Industry. 

Prestige and confidence are achievements that cannot be hurried, 
as the Gas Industry has discovered. We in the Technical Press are 
proud that the Industry is already rewarding us with them. We are 
ready to work even harder to enjoy them in greater measure. 

Mr. J. E. Davis: Quite a number of people have referred to the 
Paper on the Technical Press, and on that matter I should like to make 
one or two remarks regarding the publication of technical papers. 
Mr. Rupert King has expressed his concern at the ever-increasing 
quantity of material that he has had to print. I would say that it is 
an equally difficult task to keep up-to-date in reading, in normal times, 
all the new matter published. At the same time, because it is a 
difficult task it would be most unfortunate if there were any attempt 
to repress the liberation of new ideas; for that is what publication 
should mean. Perhaps the peak loads, to which reference is made, 
might be eased by the appointment of Official Reporters at technical 
sessions, as has been done at International Conventions. In this 
way the gist of several related papers can be conveyed in a relatively 
short article, leaving the publication of the full details for a more 
convenient time. It should be borne in mind that there is very full 
publication of the research work sponsored by the Institution in that 
Papers dealing with this and presented at the summer and autumn 
meetings are reproduced in the Transactions of the Institution. 
Whether to reprint all that material is necessary, particularly when it is 
highly technical in nature is, perhaps, a matter for the Gas Press to 
consider. 

Professor D. T. A. Townend: Since becoming more nearly in 
contact with the Gas Industry, I have followed closely its periodicals 
and have admired the service rendered in publishing so fully Pape s 
communicated both to the meetings of the Institution and other 
Associations of the Industry. This demand on space must be heavy, 
and frequently it does seem that Authors might be called upon to 
provide for the Press a perhaps liberal summary of their contributions ; 
sometimes such summaries might be more palatable to the busy 
reader. Also, in these days of rapid scientific development I think 
the Industry would benefit greatly if the Press were able more frequently 
to publish clear review articles on progress in fields which should be 
of close interest both in science and in allied industries. This might 
help to keep the reader alive to what is going on elsewhere, for a 
shortcoming at the moment is that so far the Gas Industry has no 
general system of literature abstraction. _This might call for collabora- 
tion with existing organizations of the Industry, but some such effort 
would seem to be well worth while. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
APPLIANCE SERVICING* 


By W. M. LITTLE, 


General Superintendent Gas Distribution, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company 


bean we are faced with modern trends in all phases of 
industry, and no country in the world is more advanced in 

this respect than our own. During the past ten or fifteen 
years, many changes have come about and many new require- 
ments have been placed on us through improvements in designs, 
demands for increased efficiency, and a desire for modern 
streamlining. Therefore, in order to keep abreast of these 
developments, the manufacturers and the gas utility industry 
have been forced to change their views on service methods 
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employed in the days when all a service man needed was a 
wrench, a screwdriver, and a pair of pliers. 

Several years ago the leaders in our Industry saw the need of a 
clearing house for approval of gas equipment, and the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratory was founded for this 
purpose. This laboratory, manned by efficiently trained, 
technical and practical men, acts as a balancing wheel between 
the manufacturers and dealers in gas appliances, so that our 
customers may secure more modern, improved service. 

Ten years ago we were not confronted with the problems of 
to-day. Appliances at that time were manually controlled and 
could be satisfactorily installed and serviced by the average 
gasfitter in the utility industry, furniture store, or local plumbing 
establishment. Such is not the case to-day. Appliances are 
manufactured with automatic pilots, automatic thermostats, 
temperature controls, safety controls, all-porcelain and high- 
grade painted exteriors, and electrically-controlled devices. 
What does this mean to the service man? It means a demand 
for higher utilization efficiency through more constant gas 
pressure and better flame characteristics. 

If we look over the list of applicances approved by the Testing 
Laboratory and the number of controls being manufactured 
and placed on these appliances, we will find evidence necessi- 
tating a change in our operating and service departments. For 
example, the last list of approved appliances published by the 
American Gas Association Testing Laboratory shows the 
following appliances with American Gas Association approval: 


Ranges, domestic and commercial . ‘ ‘ ; 3,236 
Water heaters, domestic and commercial 5 y 2,571 
Central heating appliances’. ; é . . 3,071 
Other types of heating appliances . ‘ : j 2,315 
Controls of all descriptions . " 3 ; a 617 


While we realize a great number of these appliances are of the 
same manufacture, we can get a fair idea of the necessity of 
trained personnel if we are to render a service commensurate 
with the type of appliance sold to-day. It seems to us that the 
utility industry is destined to become responsible for, or at 
least to take the lead in, employing and training men along 
technical lines for service problems. At present it appears the 
cost of this type of service crew is prohibitive in the establish- 
ments of small dealers and plumbers. 

There has been a tendency during the past few years for manu- 
facturers to build appliances with much eye appeal and, to some 
extent, little service-ability. Some of the new appliances practi- 
cally have to be disassembled to facilitate minor adjustments. 
Naturally, the valves, thermostats, burners, &c., cannot be 
designed into the appliance in convenient places and at the same 
time give the appliance modern streamlining. It has become 
necessary to include in our service crews men who are mechani- 
cally, chemically, and electrically minded. If the men we hire 
to-day to become modern gas appliance service men were of 
sufficient intelligence to handle this work satisfactorily with a 
small amount of training, our problems would be simple. But 
my experience has been that the average man we employ on our 
gas appliance service crews has had very little more education 
than those we employ on less important work. Therefore, we 
must make up our minds either to employ and pay for techni- 
cally trained men, or to conduct more training schools in our 
plants or laboratories. This training must be thorough, and 
should be constantly maintained from year to year. 

Can we as a utility absorb the obligation of appliance servic- 
ing, whether or not the appliances have been sold by our com- 
pany? Since this phase of our work is increasing so rapidly, 
it is doubtful if the Gas Industry can justify it from a cost 
standpoint. If we must assume this work to be necessary for 
the welfare of our Industry, then there should be a charge 
to the customer for the service so that the “out of pocket” 
expense can be realized. In our gas properties we have rendered 
free service on all gas-burning appliances. This service consists 
only of making gas burning adjustments and is not rendered 
free when part replacements are necessary. It is true that this 
service has a tendency to educate a customer on the quality and 
dependability of the gas company for service, but, on the other 
hand, its cost will get out of proportion in future years if not 
watched closely. 

With trends towards automatic appliances, the problem of 
proper installation, particularly venting, has become a major 
one. With the advent of forced air heating for small residences 
and the various types of installations made from basement to 
attic, much expert, technical information is necessary to provide 
customer satisfaction through proper installation and service. 
Heating systems are being installed by contractors primarily 
interested in air conditioning, and this adds another problem 
to proper servicing. In dealing with some of these problems 
which are causing the cost of service to increase possibly out of 
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proportion to revenues, wise management will of necessity look 
closely into the cost of appliance servicing. Possibly some 
programme should be adopted which would eliminate servicing 
of appliances not approved by the American Gas Association 
Or some other competent authorities. Strict control of all 
operating features on appliances will provide the customer with 
gas-burning equipment that will give satisfaction with less service 
and wil! help to reduce servicing cost. 

The following statistics regarding this subject, compiled from 
records kept over a ten-year period, under various operating 
conditions, give some ideas and facts regarding our changing 
service conditions and increasing costs. 

On a group of approximately 55,000 domestic gas meters 
located in the Southwest, over a three-year period we recorded 
the following appliances sold by our Company: 


1938. : -* 4,118 
1939 : . ‘i 4,232 
1940 . . . 5,00C 


During the same period the following appliance calls were 
worked: 


1938 =. ‘ ‘ 14,780 
1939 . ‘ 14,000 
1940 . x A 16,000 


During this period the following service calls were made on 
appliances not sold by our Company: 


1938 P 4 9,660 
1939 tc . . 9,100 
1940. Re : 10,280 


The percentages of total service calls on Company-sold 
appliances, listing only major domestic appliances, for the same 
period are as follows: 


1938. 1939. 1940. 
Ranges . : , 28% 29% 27% 
Water heaters . 27% 25% 25% 


Electrolux ; f 31% 35% 29% 
Heating appliances . wo nee 

The percentage of increase in respect to the overall picture 
is not shown by the percentages as shown above for 1940, as 
there was an increase of 2,000 in the total number of service 
calls as compared to 1939. Practically all this increase was due 
to new automatic heating appliances. 

Going further, and comparing some statistics on our opera- 
tions for three separate years, at five-year intervals, and covering 
a ten-year period, we find the following facts: 


1930. 


1,000 cu.ft. sold per customer q ‘ ‘ ‘ 92.2 

Gratuitous service cost per customer ‘ ‘ ‘ 22c. 

Degree days recorded, 12 months . 2 a 2,624 
1935. 

1,000 cu.ft. per customer P F ‘ ° ‘é 81.4 

Gratuitous service cost per customer a ; ‘ 26c. 

Degree days recorded, 12 months . F 3 P 2,501 
1940. 

1,000 cu.ft. sold per customer F - a “ 88.0 

Gratuitous service cost per customer ‘ ‘ . 39c. 

Degree days recorded, 12 months . ‘ , P 2,900 


The outstanding facts regarding these figures seem to be that 
with 7,600 more meters in 1940 than ten years previously, and 
with 276 more degree days added to the heating load of 1940 
over 1930, the amount of gas sold per customer decreased from 
92,000 cu.ft. to 88,000 cu.ft. and the cost of service per customer 
increased by 17c. 

Summarizing again and comparing 1930 with 1940, the follow- 
ing percentages are obtained: Increase in meters, 13.8%; 
increase in heating weather, 9.5°%; decrease in amount of gas 
sold to each customer, 4.5 °%; increased service cost per customer, 
Ti Aye 

It is evident that during this period the trends effecting the 
revenue of gas sales per customer have been downward, and the 
trends effecting the cost of maintaining satisfied customers have 
been upward. We can assume, then, that if we are selling less 
gas per customer to-day than for comparative previous years, 
this must be attributed to the more efficient gas appliances that 
have been connected to our lines in later years. I think we may 
also attribute the increase in the cost of service rendered the 
customer to the modern automatic, efficiently designed gas 
appliance. 

With tendencies moving toward the lessening of revenues 
through efficiency, increased service calls, and increased demands 
on the part of customers for more and better service, it seems 
that the technical requirements of servicing of gas-burning 
appliances will become increasingly important. If we are to 
maintain the position in the community as an aggressive business 
concern, we must give more thought to the hiring and training 
of our personnel, particularly those in the appliance servicing 
field. 
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Gas Products 


The London Market 


June 30. 


The prices of Tar Products in the London 
Market remain to-day approximately as 
follows: 

Pitch is nominal; creosote 43d. to 5d.; 
refined tar 33d. to 4d.; pure toluene under the 
Ministry of Supply Toluene No, 2 Order is 
2s. 5d.; pure benzole is Is. 10d.; 95/160 
solvent naphtha 2s. Sd. to 2s. 8d.; and 90/160 
pyridine is 13s. 6d. ; all per gallon naked ; refined 
crystal naphthalene £23 per ton in bags; all 
prices ex Makers’ works. 


The Provinces 


June 30. 


The average prices of gas-works products 
during the week were: Pitch and Crude Tar,* 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 10d. (controlled by 
the Control of Toluene No. 2 Order, July 5, 
which fixes the maximum price at which this 
material may be sold). Coal tar, crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 10d. to 11d. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, Is. 9d. to Is. 10d. 
Heavy naphtha North, Is. 6d. to Is. 74d. 
Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and 
salty, 44d. to 4}d.; Scotland, 44d. to 4}d.; 
low gravity, 44d. to 43d. Fuel Grade, 4d. to 
44d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 3s. 74d. to 3s. 9d. 
Naphthalene,’ £12 to £15. Salts, 70s. to 80s., 
bags included. Anthracene, “‘A’’ quality, 44d. 
to 43d. per minimum 40% purely nominal. 
Heavy oil: Unfiltered anthracene oil (min. 
gr. 1,080), Sid. to 54d.; filtered heavy oil 
(min. gr. 1,080), 53d. to 6d.; heavy anthracene 
oil gr. less than 1,080, 6d. to 64d. 

* In regard to pitch and erude tar prices we would 


ask readers to refer to the editorial note in our issue 
of Sept. 4, 1940, p. 404. 





‘The Bestingeen “i Middlesbrough Cor- 


porations have agreed to take part in a mutual 
aid scheme for gas undertakings. The authori- 
ties concerned will render aid to one another 
in case of emergency. 


The Following}Meetings of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers have been provisionally 
arranged to take place in July: Monday, 
July 7, 4 p.m., Membership Committee 
(instead of 2.15 p.m.); Tuesday, July 8, 9.30 
a.m., Finance Committee (instead of July 7), 
10 a.m., Council ; Wednesday, July 9, 2.30 p.m., 
Domestic Heating Committee; Wednesday, 
July 16, 2 p.m., Board of Examiners; Friday, 
July 18, 12.15 p.m., Liquor Effluents and 
Ammonia Committee. The Oral Examina- 
tions will be held in London on Wednesday, 
July 16. 


The London and Counties Coke Association 
has arranged the following meetings for Mon- 
day, July 21, at the May Fair Hotel, W. 1 
10.0 a.m., Finance Committee; 10.30 a.m., 
Executive Committee; 12 noon, Central Com- 
mittee; 1.0 p.m. for 1.15 p.m., Annual 
Luncheon ; 2.45 p.m., Annual General Meeting. 
The Association has now issued its first 
supplement to the catalogue of Approved 
Coke-Burning Appliances first published in 
the spring of 1939. The supplement comprises 
16 sheets, to be inserted in the respective 
sections of the catalogue. Various pages 
have become obsolete in the original cata- 
logue, relating to open coke grates and domestic 
— A supplementary index has also been 
issued. 
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Prices 


Tar Products in Scotland 
GLasGow, June 28. 


‘There’ s only one 


(Permac: / 


Most products continue to enjoy a steady METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL. 
demand with prices showing no material —— 


alteration on the week’s trading. 





Refined tar: The home market is consuming 
large quantities and prices are unchanged at | 
43d. to Sd. per gallon. Export supplies can 
be secured at round 34d. per gallon, both f.o.r. 
naked. 


Creosote oil is still quite active at the 
following prices: Specification oil, 5d. to 54d. 
per gallon; low gravity, 6d. to 64d. per gallon; 
neutral oil, 53d. to 6d. per gallon; all ex Works 
in bulk. 


Cresylic acid is in good call with local 
supplies well looked after. Prices are firm as 
under: Pale, 99/100 %, 3s. to 3s. 2d. per gallon; 
Pale, 97/99 %, 2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per gallon; 
Dark, 97/99 %, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d. per gallon; all 
ex Works in buyers’ packages. 


Crude naphtha is unchanged at round 64d. 
to 74d. per gallon ex Works in bulk, according 
to quality. 


Solvent naphtha: 90/160 grade is Is. 84d. | 
to Is. 9d. per gallon and 90/190 Heavy Naphtha 
is 1s. 44d. to 1s. 54d. per gallon. 


Pyridines remain dull at about 14s. per 
gallon for 90/160 grade and 16s. per gallon for | 
90/140 grade. 








Surplus Quantities of By-Product Gas from 
the coke ovens at Gartsherrie are to be sold in 
bulk to the Coatbridge Gas Company. The 


Company will distribute it through the ordinary , an 
mains. to household and industrial consumers. | Jolene 
This is made possible by an agreement just | Bx ina 
concluded between Bairds and Scottish Steel, Gas Works. 


Ltd., and the Gas Company. 


Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee report | - 
the terms and conditions on which negotia- | | 
tions are proceeding for the supply of coke | | 
oven gas by James Nimmo & Co. The} 
firm have offered to supply an increasing | 
quantity of gas as follows: 500,000 to 750,000 | 
cu.ft. per day up to July 15, 1941; 750,000 to | 
1,000,000 cu.ft. per day until Sept. 15; and | 
1,000,000 to 1,250,000 per day till Nov. 15. | 
The last-mentioned figure would be main- 
tained in subsequent periods. The Company 
ask a price of 1.383d. per therm, with variations | | 
according to the price of coal. The Committee | 
propose acceptance of the offer subject to | Here is a selection of ‘“‘ Permac”’ 
adjustment of the price at 1.216d. per therm joints photographed in various 
to bring it into line with the price of gas Gas Works. ‘‘Permac,’” the 
supplied by Messrs. William Dixon, Ltd. Metal-to-Metal Jointing, has been 
holding up difficult joints like 
these for over 25 years. Send for 

particulars. 


Be sure you 
get it! 


An Order has been made by the Eire Minister 
for Supplies restricting the further fitting of | 
motor cars with town gas equipment. As a | 
result of recent petrol restrictions in Eire the | 
quantity of gas used for propelling motor 
vehicles has shown a sharp increase and the THOMAS<BISHOP Lt 
Minister’s Order is destined to control present 
consumption. A register is to be compiled ( formerly Pf he ie rg ty Street, 
of the cars already carrying town gas equip- | Tr Peep ‘ , 
ment and further names may not be added | ere ‘ 
to the register without the permission of we 39, Arthur Road, Wimbledon Park, 


Minister. London, S.W. 19 


Sole Manufacturers : 
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For every size of works and 
every class of coal... 
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GLOVER-WEST VERTICALS 


WESTVERTICAL CHAMBERS 


440 carbonizing plants have been built or are under 
construction by West's in 24 countries. Working results 
from a wide variety of gas coals have established the 
high efficiency and adaptability of the West systems: 


TELEPHONE—-COLLYHURST 2961-2-3-4-5 


LONDON OFFICE TEMPORARY ADDRESS——BATH ROAD » HARMONDSWORTH ° WEST DRAYTON * MIDDLESEX TEL.—WEST DRAYTON"2288-9 
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Although a cheerful tone prevailed throughout most markets of the 
Stock Exchange last week the volume of business, except in the gilt- 
edged market, was not on a large scale. In view of the scarcity of 
stocks, however, the demand was sufficient to cause a number of 
quotations to be marked up. With the exception of 24% Consols, 
which closed 4 higher at 803, British funds generally remained at the 
same level as a week ago. Home rails were in demand early in the 
week and, although less active towards the close, continued steady- 
There were a number of firm spots among industrials, the heavy 
industry group being particularly active. Oil shares were inclined to 
harden, but rubber and tea shares were for the most part neglected. 


_ Quotations on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges 





Dividends. Rise 

| When a Quota- or 

Issue. | ex- Prev. | Last NAME. F tions | Fall 
| Dividend. | Hf. Yr.| Hf. Yr. June 26. | on 


| X%p.a. | % pa. week, 


OFFICIAL LIST 





1,767,439 | March 10 














350,000 | Feb. 10 | 
1,076,495 | Feb. 24 | 


al 


7 6 or & Dublin Ord. oad 85—90 
374,000| Dec. 30) a 4 4 p.c. Deb. 90—95 ws 
957, 608 | May 5 | 5 5 Pe Gas & Water U’d’ts Ord. 12/6—13/6 | +-/6 
500,000 | os 44 44 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 14/-—16/- wr 
535,545 | é 4 $ Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 14/——16/- 
336,646 | i | a 4 Do. 4p.c.irred. Cum. Pref. 9/6—i1/6 
561,370 | Feb. la 7 Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. wea mn §5—10) 
300,000 | June 3) 1/4 1/98 Bombay, Ltd. _.. wee | 19/-—21 = ee 
690,407 | Feb. 24) 7 7 Bournemouth 7 p.c. max. we E1O—120 ae 
362,025 | June 16 4 4 Do, 4 p.c. Deb. ens 87—92 
659,955 | March 3 43 24 = Brighton, &c.,5 p.c. Con... 60—65 
855,000 | March 10° 6 6 Brit. Gas Light Ord, _ 1. 65—75 a 
545,000 | June 16 5} 5} Do. 5Shp.c.‘B’Cum.Pref 105-115 | -.. 
120,000 *” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 75—80 | ose 
10,000 | Nov. 6°33 6 4 Cape Town, hen, 44 p.c. Cu. Pf. 4—} | 
626,860 | Feb. 3 | 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. a . | 87—92 
24,500 | May 5 | 7 7 Colombo 7 p.c. Pref. ‘ad 18/6—19/6 
764,169 March 24 | -/11.48 |-/11.48 Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 13/6—15S/6 | 
x | 1/3.30 | 1/3.30 Do. Sp.c. Pref. ... 2 Tafemas | /6 | 
1,748,935 | July 22 *40 | 2 3 Commercial Ord. wet 4—29 |. 
20,000 | June | 3 3 De. 3peDeb ... “ 54-59 |. 
286,344 | Feb. A re 5 Be. Spc. Beb.. ... ie 87—92 ai 
807,560| Feb. 24; 6 6 Croydon sliding scale... ... 80—85 see 
644,590 ée 5 5 Do. max.div. .. =... | 75—80 one 
620,385| Dec. 30 5 5 Do. 5 ts c. Pee. Deb. ... | 95—I100 ig 
179,500| Feb. 10) 5 = | ~*~ ne 60—70 | .. | 
176,461 | June = 16 | 5 5 | the Pp. es Bebe “Uitred. a 90-95 | +3 
250,000| Nov. II | 4 6 me Consolidation Ord, ‘B’ 13/6—14/6 
250,000| May’ 12/4 | 4 | Do. 4>p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 14/6—16/6 ee 
19,122,910) July 29 °40 3 3 | Gas Light & Coke Ord. wee | 9/9—10/ So +- =/3 
600,000 ia Pag 3 Do. 3$p.c.max.... ...| 34-39 | +4 
4,477,106 * : « 4 Do. 4p.c.Con.Pref. ...| 53-58 | +3 
2,993,000 | July 8 "40 | 3} 33 Do. 33 p.c. Red. Pref. 62—67 ~ 
8,602,497 | June 3 | 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 67—72 
3,642,770 ie | 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb .  102—107 
3,500,000 me 3 # Do. 4% p.c. Red. Deb. 109—105 | +1 
700,000; March 10) 3 3 Do. 3} Red. Deb. -. | 80—85 
5,600,000| May 13°40, 4 8 Imperial Continental Cap. ...' 40—45 
43,820 | Jan. 27| 33 34 Do. 3hp.c.Red.Deb. .. 75—8) 
231,978 | Feb.. 24 a 5 M.S. Utility‘C’ Cons... ... 66—71 
918,657 be | 4 S 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. - 73—78 
675,000| May” 5| +4 | #4 | Montevideo, Ltd. _. 53-58 
300,000; April 28, 9 | Oriental, Led... | 119-124 | 
368,537 | Dec. 9 | 8 64 Plymouth & Stonehouse Sp.c. 68-78 | 
621,667 | Feb. 3 | 7t 7 Portsmouth & Gosport Cons. ss—93 |. 
648,999 | May 12) t/t V/I Severn Val. Gas Cor.Ld. Ord. 14/-—16/- +-/6 
597,972 | March 10 | -/10% -/10% Do. 44 p.c. Cum, Pref.... | 15/6—17/6 | 
2,528,714| May 19 | 7} . 1/- | South East’n Gas Cn.Ld.Ord.  9/-—iI/-|  +-/6| 
1,000,000| March 3 | -/10% -/1Ct Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. | 13/-—15/- ai 
1,068,869 | os 3 Do. 4p.c. Irred. Cum. Pref. | 10/-—12/- = 
6,709,895 | Aug.5 °40| 4 South Met. Ord. .. we | 35—40 +6 
1,135,812 | pa | Do. 6p.c.irred. Pref. ... 70—80 ah 
850,000 | a | Do. 4p.c.irred. Pref. ... 55—65 et 
1,895,445 Dec, 30 | Do. 3p.c.Perp.Deb. ... 65—70 cae 
1,000,000 | Jan. 15 | Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. i a 
1,543,795 | Feb. 24 | South Suburban Ord, 5 p.c. +2 
512,825 | - Do. 5 p.c. Perp. Pref. ai 
500,000 | Pe Do. 4 p.c. Perp. Pref. : 
250,000 | t 3 ? Do. 3} p.c. Red. Pref : 
888,587 | June 16 | Do. 5 p.c. Perp. Deb. ae 
750,541 | Feb. 10 | Southampton Ord. —23 | 


4 Swansea 5} p.c. Red. Pref. 
Tottenham & District Ord. 





338,555 | Sa De. Spc. Pref. ... 

453,380 | June 9 | Do. 4p.c. Perp. Deb. 79—84 | 
1,247,505 | May 20°40 U. Kingdom Gas Cor. Ord. ... 12/—14/- i 
1,085,952 | May 19 4 4 Do. 44 p.c. Ist Cum. Pref. ... 13/6—-19/6 | ... | 

709 Do. 4p.c. Ist Red. Cum.Pref. a re | 


745,263 | June 16 
1,200,000 | March 17 | 
380,608 | Abril 15 | 


eel 


Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. pe 84—89 


i Do. 4}p.c.2ndNon.Cum.Pf. 9/6—! 1/6) =a fe) 
8 Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.c. 80—90 a 








WUAUAANWALAAAUVUUUMUUNWAUAUWAD 
WUAMAADWALADAUVUUMUNUWAUNUWADSD SD 


1,371,138 | April 7 | Wandsworth Consolidated ee 55—60 +2} | 
2,525,768 Pa | Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... mes 62—67 +I | 
1,343,964 | June 16 Do. 5p.c.Deb.... -_ 94-99 

383,745 ‘ | Do. 4p.c. Deb. yom 75—8C 

$58,342| Feb. 24 | Watford & St. Albans Ord,“ 84—89 

300,000 | June 9 | ; 4 Do. 34 p.c.Red.Deb. ... 84—89 
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GAS STOCKS AND SHARES 


June 20. 
804,948, March 10) 5 5 Bath Cons. ss gz aii 94—98 
122,577, March 10 | 7 6 Blyth 5 p.c. Ord. Pai ... | 100—105 = 
1,667,250 Feb. 24° 5 5 Bristol, 5 p.c. max. a sal 84—86 one 
_ 120,420) Dec. 16! 4 4 Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb. aS 94—96 
415,250 Pe 4 4 Do. 2nd 4p.c. Deb. re 91—94 13 
328,790 Cig aa Do. 5p.c.Deb. ...  ... | HOg—lI3z) +14 
157,150 | Feb. 3 3S | @ |CeemerSpceQea .. 78—80 -! 
92,500 June 16 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. ... pre 78—80 —I 
36,430 a 34 34 Do. 3}p.c.Deb. ... ... 78—80 —! 
41,890 ie 4 4 Do. 4 p.c.Red.Deb. ...| 784—83} —j 
542,270 | Feb. 10 6 9 Derby Cons... nd a8 9s—!03 
55,000| Dec. 16 3 + Do. 4p.c.Deb. ... ...| 75—80 
10,000 March 3 10 10 Great Grimsby ‘A’ Ord. w. | §55—165 
6,500 . 10 | 10 Do. *B’Ord. ...| 155—165 
79,000 ” 10 10 Do. *C’ Ord. 145—i55 | 
732,000 | Feb. 24 4 4 Hartlepool G. & W. Cn. & New 61—63 
2,167,410) Feb. 17 6 6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. .. . | 89—92 : 
245,500’ June 16 5 S Do. 5Sp.c.Red. Pref. |. %4—994 -ii 
306,083 Jan. 15 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .. atte 98—100 ote 
20,000) Dec. 23 5 5 Long Eaton 5 p.c. Pref... bes 9—I1 
| 80,000 oe 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb... 87—92 
| 2,430,267 | Feb. 10 5 53? | Newcastle ad Gateshead Con. 17/-—18/-a ae 
682,856 ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. . ail 82—83 +1 
776,706| Dec. 23 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. . ae 80—85 
277,285; Oct. 2i 5 5 Do. . 5 p.c. Deb. “43 one 97—102 
274,000; March 17 | 5 5 Newport (Mon.) Ord. ia 86—89 
13,200| Sept. 16 83 7 | Pontyp’! Gas & M, 10 p. © ‘A’ 1h4—12} 
13,600 * 6 5 on 7ee5R*- x tea 94—10} 
,000 me 5 6 Bea ee*C® .. «| Se 
106,280 Feb 10 10 | Preston ‘A’ 10 ne c. we wee | 1S7— 167 
188,219 ial 7 oe ES Do. ‘B’7p ~~ Cee) CSE 
| oY 339| Feb. 24 64 64 | Sheffield Cons. si ou one 108—110 
5,000 Jan. 6 a _ Do. p.c.Deb. .., ie 95—98 
332551 Feb. 3 6 6 senttinl 6 p.c. max. ... | 107—110 
192,150| Feb. 12 3 5 Weston-super-Mare Cons. ... 79—84 
64,338; Dec. 30 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. .., ae 8)—85 
33,340, 7h 74 | Do. : 7pc.Deb.... -..| 135—140 















There was considerably more activity in the Gas Market last week 
and, as will be seen in the lists below, the number of upward movements 
in the quotations was greater than for some time past. A large turnover 
took place in Gas Light units and, after remaining at their former level 
for a long period, the price eventually closed 3d. higher at 10s. 3d. 
Several other ordinaries also benefited from the increased volume of 
business and the best rise was that of South Metropolitan with a gain 
of 6 to 35-40, the stock changing hands up to 39, against the previous 
week’s best of 324, while South Suburban and Wandsworth rose 2 
and 2} respectively. Gas Light 34% maximum stock and 4% pre- 
ference were in demand and showed goed gains on the week. Several 
of the fixed interest stocks were also marked up. 


Dividends. Rise 

When ae Qucta- or 

Issue. ex- Prev. Last NAME. tions Fall 
Dividend. Hf. Yr. | Hf. Yr. | June 26. on 
£ %p.a. | % p.a. week 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


351,685| June 16) 5 5 Brighton, &c., 5 p.c. Perp. Deb. 88—93 
28,700 S 5} 54 | Do. 5} p.c. Red. Deb. 1942... 95—100 
415,250 é 4 4 | Bristol Gas Co., 4 p.c. New Deb. 87—92 
140,205 | Feb. 3 7 7 Cambridge, &c.,7 p.c. Cons.‘B’ 100—110 
295,932} March 3 5 5 Cheltenham, 5 p.c. Cons .Ord.. 85—90 
42,500 | June 16 4 4 | Do. 4 s c. Perp. Deb... 75—80 
150,000} Feb. 24 1 4 Croydon Gas, 4 p.c. Pref. (irr. y 68—73 
130,000} Dec. 30 A 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. ... 75—80 
146,700 | Feb. 10 54 54 | East Surrey, 5} p.c. Pref. ‘A’ . 80—90 
53,220 or 10 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. — Pref. . 90— 100 
bs Aug. 19 6 4 | Eastbourne, ‘B’ 3} p.c.... 30—SO 
239,135} Nov. Il, 5 5 | Gas Consolidation +e “Ord. (£1) | 11/6—13/6 
156,600} Feb. 24 5 5 Hampton C’t, 5 p.c. Cons. Ord. 67—72 
18,000 | Dec. 2 7 3} | Malta & Med’n.,7 p.c. Ist Pref. 50—60 
10,845 ” 2 74 33 Do. 7} p.c. 2nd Pref. 4)—50 
50,000} Feb. 24 £5196 £5 46) Mid.South. Util., "A Cons. 5 p.c. 60—70 
65,000} April 21 5 5 | North Middlesex, 5 p.c. Pref... 75—80 
70,000} March 10 5 5 Plymouth & Stone., 5 p.c. Deb. 83—88 
76,501} Dec. 30 4 4 Reading, 4 p.c. Perp. Deb. 70—75 
74,777 | March 31 4 io Romford, 4 p.c. Debs. (Reg.) .. 77—82 
21,000 | June 9 5 5 Slough,5 p.c. Perp. Deb. 87—92 
211,740 = 16 5 5 Southampton, 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 95—100 
363,575 o 16 5 S Tottenham, 5 p.c. Reg. Red. Mt. 97—102 
202,019}. April 15 63 6} =| Tunbridge Wells, 4 p.c. Scale ... 65—70 
135,257 | June 9 5 5 Uxbridge &c., 5 p.c. Perp. Deb. 95—100 





PROVINCIAL EXCHANGES ‘“°c7 








a.—The quotation is per £1 of Stock. 





* Ex. div. t Price free of ircome-tax. 
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3 
Illustrated is a King’s Pressure Gauge for 9” 
readings—a particularly sensitive instrument. 
The brass spindle is located on roller bearings. 
White enamelled dial is 14” diameter. Filling 
plug and gas connection are interchangeable. 
KE : 
fe h 


True hope is swift and flies with 
swallows’ wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner 


creatures kings. 
Shakespeare (King Richard Ill) 


ALDER & MACKAY L> 


EDINBURGH - LONDON - BRADFORD - BRANCHES 


Number Fifteen. 


A small leakage, going on _ con- 
tinuously, means a big loss per annum. 
SAUNDERS Diaphragm VALVES 
definitely defeat gas leakage. 

to-day for free trial valve 

or technical handbook to 

Saunders Valve Co., Ltd. 

Cwmbran, Newport, 13, 

Mon. 


DItAPHRAGM 
oS. 
ee 
TAS/Sv. 29 


yo 
t 
We oa, ue 
) ae Ee. WU" “GAUNTLET” 
vara tacmapeinectre hiner oe a 218 ENAMELS 


. These enone —— locks will prove 
with every year tl ive hat i fm + 
moa a Definitely One-Coat Enamels 


Write for sample M & M Lock—submit to any test: — for all inside and outside 


H. MITCHELL & CO. . P 
aq 3 & 5, Leighton Road, London, decoration and protection at 
meter cocks "“™-5 Phone: GULliver2667» economic prices. 


LASTING SECURITY IS TRUE ECONOMY ARCHD.H.HAMILTON & Co. Ltd. 


BARDOWIE STREET, POSSILPARK, GLASGOW, N. 


Gas Journat, July 9, 1941 
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